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paganism, with their excursions and reflections on the state of
society in neighboring lands, are after all the most significant body
of material extant. Norwegian conditions at the close of the
pagan era are not a faithful reproduction of Baltic prehistory at
large, for Norway was comparatively slight, poor, and lay outside
of the center, but with due allowance they yield information not r
otherwise to be had. Further, the Icelandic records are not con-
temporary; they come from the hands of Christian scholars who
lived some couple of centuries after the formal close of the pagan
era, and under conditions differing notably from those that pre-
vailed in Norway in late pagan times. In extenuation it is to be
said that while paganism conventionally closes with the end of the
tenth century, it is easy to overrate the magnitude and the abrupt-
ness of this shift to the new faith in this outlying corner of Chris-
tendom; so that the laying of the spirit of paganism among the
Scandinavian population by no means coincides with the conven-
tional date of its obsequies. Also, the literature in question is volu-
minous enough in great measure to correct its own shortcomings
in detail, by recourse to the consensus of its testimony as a whole;
all the more so since there is in these earlier narratives no sensible
bias of criticism or apology with respect to the events and condi-
tions described; the animus of the whole being, with remarkable
singleness, that of the story-teller's art. The sagas are in this
respect, as in many others, in the same class with the histories of
Herodotus. A more serious difficulty with the Icelandic material
is that rt relates, directly, not to the state of things current even in
Norway in the midst and high tide of pagan prehistory, but rather
to the condition of things during the last period of prehistory,
when the pagan system was engaged in all that movement of
change that presently brought its era to a close. It yields an ac-
count of how the pagan system came to its end, rather than how
it stood through the long reaches of its life-history.
Thfe period of prehistory that leads down to the close of the
pagan era in the eleventh century is spoken of as the viking age,
as being characterised by the growth of an organised piratical en-